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The  hills  are  alive  with  the  sounds  of  skiers. 
Sunshine  Village,  Banff. 


Supply  Contract  to  Japan 

Some  Alberta  hogmen  are  guaranteed  almost  $50  per  hog 
above  feed  costs  in  the  latest  export  contract  negotiated  bet- 
ween the  Alberta  pork  board  and  Japan.  The  supply  contract 
calls  for  delivery  of  8,000  hogs  a  month  and  runs  to  early  1981. 

(Country  Guide) 

Telephone  Exchange  for  Dairy  Industry 

Alberta  has  established  a  dairy  industry  telephone  exchange 
to  facilitate  producer-to-producer  sales  of  cattle  and  equip- 
ment. Dairymen  interested  in  either  buying  or  selling  can  call 
the  following  numbers:  Lethbridge,  329-5109;  Airdrie, 
948-5101;  Red  Deer,  343-5337;  Wetaskiwin,  352-3306;  Edmon- 
ton, 427-2451;  Vermilion,  853-2811;  and  Fairview,  853-2291. 

(Country  Guide) 

Incentive  Program  for  Sheep 

Established  and  potential  sheep  producers  in  Alberta  are  en- 
couraged to  look  into  the  Agricultural  Development  Corpora- 
tion's (ADC)  sheep  producers'  incentive  rebate  program.  It  per- 
mits producers  to  defer  for  a  year  the  annual  principal  repay- 
ment of  certain  Alberta  farm  development  loans  and  contains 
an  incentive  rebate  feature  of  $40  per  $1 ,000.  Further  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained  from  any  ADC  district  office. 

(Country  Guide) 

China  Imports  Canadian  Wasps 

China  recently  imported  a  species  of  tiny  wasps  from  Canada. 
According  to  Agriculture  Canada,  the  Chinese  think  there  is  a 
good  possibility  that  the  wasps  will  control  the  cabbage 
worm.  This  insect  is  fond  of  cabbage  and  cauliflower,  both  of 
which  are  widely  grown  in  China. 

The  wasps  were  delivered  to  a  Chinese  agricultural  university 
where  they  will  be  released.  Careful  screening  was  carried  out 
to  ensure  that  the  wasps  carried  no  parasites  that  could  harm 
other  Chinese  insects. 

(Agri-News) 

Estimated  farm  cash  receipts  from  farming  operations  in 
Alberta  for  the  period  January  1st  to  June  30th,  1979,  as  com- 
pared to  the  same  period  in  1978  were: 

. . .  Total  crops  amounted  to  585.2  million  dollars  compared  to 
509.7  million  dollars,  an  increase  of  75.5  million  dollars  or 
14.8%. 

.  .  .  Total  livestock  and  products  amounted  to  899.3  million 

dollars  compared  to  603.8  million  dollars,  an  increase  of 

295.5  million  dollars  or  48.9%. 
.  .  .  Total  cash  receipts  were  1,491  million  dollars  compared  to 

1,133  million  dollars,  an  increase  of  358  million  dollars  or 

31.6%. 

Estimated  farm  cash  receipts  from  farming  operations  in 
Canada  for  the  period  from  January  1st  -  June  30th,  1979,  as 
compared  to  the  same  period  in  1978  were: 

.  .  .  Total  crops  amounted  to  2,678  million  dollars  compared  to 
2,527  million  dollars,  an  increase  of  150.6  million  dollars  or 

6.0% 

.  .  .  Total  livestock  and  products  amounted  to  3,970  million 
dollars,  an  increase  of  1,004  million  dollars  or  33.8%. 

.  .  .  Total  cash  receipts  were  6,796  million  dollars  compared  to 
5,641  million  dollars,  an  increase  of  1.155  million  dollars  or 

20.5%. 
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CFWF  Awards 
Program  1979 


The  Communications  Critique  and  Awards  Pro- 
gram is  sponsored  by  the  Canadian  Farm 
Writers'  Federation.  Its  purpose  is  to  help 
agricultural  communications  reach  a  high  stan- 
dard of  professional  excellence  through  a  con- 
structive critique  of  materials  produced  and  give 
recognition  to  individuals  producing  outstanding 
materials. 

Any  farm  writer,  broadcaster  or  communicator  in 
Canada  is  eligible  to  enter.  This  year  there  were 
213  entries  and  entries  were  received  from  all 
the  provinces. 

Press  -182 
Radio  -  12 

Television  and 

Motion  Picture  -  12 

Photography  -  7 

The  Dick  Beamish  Trophy,  a  special  award  for 
the  best  press  feature  on  agriculture  was  won  by 
Ian  Robertson,  Kingston  Whig-Standard,  for  his 
top  rated  feature  "Foreign  Ownership  of 
Farmland." 

Alberta  winners  in  the  various  categories  were: 

Rural  Press  Reporting  -  Terry  Hockaday, 
Cattlemen  Magazine 

Urban  Press  Reporting  -  David  Hatter,  Calgary 
Albertan 

Press  Feature  -  David  Bates,  Cattlemen;  Oliver 
Bates,  Calgary  Albertan 

Press  Column  -  Armin  Hecht,  Edmonton  Journal 

Press  Kit  -  Ed  Schultz,  Alberta  Pork  Producers 
Marketing  Board 

Annual  Report  -  Alice  Switzer,  United  Farmers  of 
Alberta;  Bill  Owen,  Alberta  Pork  Producers 

Product  Advertisement  -  Dawn  Harris,  Canadian 
Charolais  Association 


United  Farmers  of  Albe 


Motion  Picture  -  Doug  Pettit,  Alberta  Agriculture 

Series  of  Black  and  White  Pictures  -  David 
Bates,  Cattlemen  Magazine 

The  CFWF  Annual  Meeting,  at  which  the  awards 
were  presented  was  held  in  Winnipeg.  Senator 
Jim  Rae  and  his  committee  are  to  be  com- 
mended on  an  excellent  conference. 

Some  of  the  keynote  speakers  were  Harry  Boyle, 
former  CRTC  chairman;  Dr.  G.I.  Trant,  Senior 
Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Minister  (Policy);  Ted 
Turner,  President  of  Saskatchewan  Wheat  Pool; 
The  Honorable  John  Wise,  Canadian  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Esmond  Jarvis,  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, Canadian  Wheat  Board. 


and  Harriet  at  the  Agency. 

The  utmost  of  perseverance  and  courage  was 
demanded  from  the  late  Clarence  Herrick  in 
order  for  him  to  remain  in  the  Peace  River  coun- 
try. Clarence  Herrick  came  from  Blackie,  in  cen- 
tral Alberta,  to  homestead  six  miles  from 
Woking  in  the  Peace  River  country.  His  land  was 
solid  bush.  The  year  was  1927  and  after  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  backbreaking  work, 
Clarence  cleared  some  land  and  built  a  cabin. 
He  returned  to  Blackie  and  the  next  year  came 
back  to  Woking  bringing  with  him  his  wife  Lucy, 
their  eight  year  old  son  Robert,  five  year  old 
daughter  Juanita,  two  year  old  son  Willis,  and  a 
three  week  old  baby  boy.  The  house  he  had  built 
for  his  family  the  year  before  was  gone  —  burn- 
ed to  the  ground  in  a  bush  fire. 


Going  back  to  Blackie  wasn't  possible,  for  even 
if  Clarence  had  wanted  to,  he  didn't  have  the 
money  to  take  his  family  back  south.  It  took 
great  courage  and  determination  to  stay  but  the 
Herricks  were  persistent.  They  lived  with  friends 
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Cliff  and  Harriet  Herrick 

at  Spirit  Valley  for  a  year  while  Clarence  worked 
in  the  mill  and  Lucy  cooked  at  the  mill.  Within  a 
year,  Clarence  had  a  log  house,  that  is  still  stan- 
ding today,  built  for  his  family  and  began  farm- 
ing. 


Cliff  Herrick  is  the  UFA  agent  at  Woking.  He 
was  the  three  week  old  baby  that  his  mother  and 
father  brought  to  the  Peace  River  country.  Cliff 
was  raised  on  the  family  farm  where  his  father 
grew  grain  and  raised  cattle.  He  has  always 
been  associated  with  farming  although  he  hasn't 
actively  farmed  for  several  years. 


"To  persevere  is  to  persist  in  an 
endeavor  in  spite  of  counter  in- 
fluences or  discouragement 
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Cliff  and  Harriet  were  married  on  June  3,  1955 
and  in  August,  1955,  Cliff  became  the  first  UFA 
agent  at  the  new  Woking  agency.  It  was  the  late 
Art  Ryley  who  signed  him  in  as  an  agent  and 
Lawrence  Proudfoot,  now  Manager  of  the 
Petroleum  Division,  was  the  auditor. 


Harriet,  Cliff's  very  personable  wife,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Smith,  is  a  native  of  the 
Peace  River  country  and  grew  up  on  her  family's 
farm  in  the  Woking  area  also.  The  family  moved 
into  this  area  in  1930  from  Kelwood,  Manitoba. 
Harriet  worked  at  the  agency  for  three  years  and 
then  took  time  to  stay  home  and  raise  their  fami- 
ly. They  have  three  children,  a  daughter  Pam  and 
two  sons,  Kelly  and  Wayne.  Pam  is  married  to 
Larry  Heck,  giving  them  one  more  son  "in-law." 
She  works  for  Alberta  Power  Limited  and  Larry 
is  in  partnership  with  a  real  estate  firm  in 
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Grande  Prairie.  Kelly  works  in  Edmonton  and 
Wayne,  their  youngest,  is  attending  school  in 
Woking. 

In  November  1971,  there  was  a  fire  at  the 
Woking  agency  which  completely  burned  the 
service  station.  Everything  was  lost.  However, 
the  agency  was  rebuilt  and  Harriet  came  back  to 
work  in  1972  and  works  51/2  days  a  week. 

Cliff  and  Harriet  have  no  problems  working 
together.  Neither  of  them  likes  to  stall  or  put  off 
whatever  has  to  be  done.  If  they  have  something 
to  do,  they  do  it.  Cliff  does  the  delivering  and 
Harriet  takes  care  of  the  books,  service  station 
and  warehouse  while  Cliff  is  driving.  Cliff  does 
grease  jobs  and  fixes  tires  but  doesn't  do  any 
mechanical  work.  Harriet  doesn't  fix  tires,  but 
she  certainly  can  patch  a  tube  and  knows  each 
customer's  requirements  for  oil.  If  Cliff  asks  a 
customer  what  oil  they  need,  they  often  reply 
"ask  Harriet,  she  knows." 

Cliff  and  Harriet  lived  for  nine  years  in  the 
Hamlet  of  Woking.  In  1964  they  sold  their  home 
and  bought  a  quarter  of  land  which  is  one  half 
mile  west  of  Woking  and  built  a  Cee-Der  log 
home  on  it.  A  few  years  later  they  puchased 
another  quarter  of  land.  The  land  is  rented,  as 
Cliff  and  Harriet  feel  the  agency  keeps  them 
busy  enough.  Cliff  considers  their  place  a  sort 
of  hobby  farm  and  keeps  a  couple  of  horses  and 
about  thirty  head  of  cattle. 

The  Herricks  are  active  in  the  Woking  com- 
munity and  find  their  lifestyle  keeps  them 
stimulated  and  busy.  Cliff  is  a  member  of  the 
local  Board  of  Trade,  whose  biggest  achieve- 
ment has  been,  so  far,  to  organize  the  water  and 
sewer  project  for  Woking  —  "a  reality  in  1980." 


Cliff  and  Harriet  at  home.  Picture  taken  by  Larry  Heck. 

Harriet  is  a  member  of  the  Woking  Willing 
Workers.  She  particularly  enjoys  this  club  as  it 
is  a  diversified  organization  with  activities  rang- 
ing from  catering  to  weddings  to  taking  care  of 
the  Woking  Community  Hall. 


When  you  come  to  the  Peace  River  country  at 
three  weeks  of  age,  you  can  consider  yourself  a 
native  of  the  country.  This  very  beautiful,  but  at 
times  harsh  area  of  Alberta,  certainly  presented 
the  late  Clarence  Herrick  with  severe  trials  and 
tribulations.  But  he  persevered  and  went  on  to 
raise  his  family  in  the  Peace  River  country.  Cliff 
and  Harriet  have  also  had  hurdles  to  overcome 
but  they  have  also  persevered  and  built  a  good 
life  for  themselves  in  the  same  area  where  their 
roots  are. 


The  United  Farmer  is  pleased  to  recognize  Cliff 
Herrick  and  "His  Gal  Behind  the  Gallons, 
Harriet"  as  Agents  of  the  Month. 


Petroleum  Division  Appointment 


J.  Harold  Lee,  Region 
Manager  North  of  the 
Petroleum  Division,  an- 
nounced the  appoint- 
ment, effective  October 
1st,  1979,  of  Mark  F.  Mc- 
Carron  as  Territory 
Manager  of  Territory  #5. 

A  native  of  New 
Glasgow,  Nova  Scotia, 
Mark  attended  New 


around  male  student.  Mark  went  on  to  attend 
Dalhousie  University  and  graduated  with  his 
Bachelor  of  Commerce  degree.  In  addition,  he 
has  taken  courses  in  marketing. 

Prior  to  joining  UFA,  Mark  worked  for  two  years 
as  assistant  accountant  at  the  Bank  of  Com- 
merce. He  and  his  wife  Sherry  are  living  in 
Camrose  now  and  are  looking  forward  to  becom- 
ing involved  in  the  community.  For  hobbies, 
Mark  enjoys  all  sports,  particularly  hockey,  rugby 
and  swimming. 


Glasgow  High  and  St.         Mark  F.  McCarron 

John's  Academy.  In  high  school,  he  was  the 
class  valedictorian  and  was  voted  the  best  all 


Promotions 


Gerry  Metz,  Controller  of  United  Farmers,  announced  the 
following  promotions  which  became  effective  October  1,  1979. 


Originally  from  Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba,  Shirley 
attended  Technical- 
Vocational  High  School 
there.  She  joined  UFA  in 
1968  and  has  always 
been  in  the  Petroleum 
Accounting  Department. 
Her  first  job  was  the 
mail  desk  and  she  went 
on  to  the  cash  desk, 
tires,  batteries  and  ac- 
cessories desk,  sales 
desk,  purchasing  and  then  accounts  payable 
before  being  promoted  to  Senior  Clerk  in 
Petroleum  Accounting. 


Shirley  A.  Holmes 


This  valuable,  practical  experience  well  qualifies 
Shirley  for  her  new  position  as  Supervisor  of 
Petroleum  Accounting.  In  addition,  she  has 
taken  Communication  and  Basic  Supervision 
through  the  American  Management  Association 
as  well  as  a  Supervisory  Skills  course  at  the 
Southern  Alberta  Institute  of  Technology. 

Shirley  and  her  husband  Don  have  a  son  Craig. 
She  is  a  leader  with  the  Cubs  and  enjoys  curling 
and  camping  with  her  family. 


A  veteran  of  21  years 
with  UFA,  Alice  Paso  is 
originally  from  Saskat- 
chewan where  she  was 
born  and  raised  on  her 
family's  farm.  Alice  took 
her  grade  12  at  Minton 
High  School.  After  her 
marriage,  she  and  her 
husband  Walter  farmed 
for  a  year. 


In  1958,  Walter  and  Alice  Paso 

Alice  moved  to  Alberta  and  Alice  joined  our 
Organization  as  a  ledger  clerk.  She  then  suc- 
cessively went  on  to  Accounts  Payable;  Senior 


Clerk-Petroleum  Accounting;  and  then  Senior 
Clerk-Financial  Accounting.  In  relation  to  her 
work,  Alice  has  taken  Accounting  1,  2  and  3  at 
the  Southern  Alberta  Institute  of  Technology. 

Walter  and  Alice  have  two  daughters  Jane,  who 
lives  in  New  York  and  Louise  in  Calgary.  Alice's 
work  and  home  keep  her  busy.  She  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  UFA  head  office  staff  associa- 
tion. 

Alice's  21  years  of  practical  experience  in  the 
accounting  department  of  our  organization  and 
her  ability  to  work  well  with  others  will  be  in- 
valuable to  her  in  her  new  position  as  Supervisor 
of  Financial  Accounting. 


Farm  Supply  Division 
—  Appointments 


The  appointment  of 
Gary  Scholer  as 
Manager  of  the  new 
Trochu  Farm  Supply 
Centre  was  recently  an- 
nounced by  Jim 
Shindler,  Manager  of 
UFA'S  Farm  Supply  Divi 
sion.  The  Trochu  Farm 
Supply  Centre  official 
opening  will  take  place 
on  April  2nd  and  3rd, 
1980. 


Gary  Scholer 


Gary  joined  UFA  as  a  Customer  Sales  Represen- 
tative at  the  Hanna  Farm  Supply  Centre  in 
March,  1973.  Originally  from  Kerrobert,  Saskat- 
chewan he  received  his  schooling  at  Luseland, 
Saskatchewan. 


While  in  high  school,  Gary  worked  for  several 
district  farmers.  After  receiving  his  Senior 
Matriculation,  he  worked  in  a  variety  of  retail 
stores  prior  to  joining  UFA.  On  July  1,  1976,  he 
was  promoted  to  Assistant  Manager  at  Ver- 
milion, a  position  he  held  until  his  recent  ap- 
pointment as  Manager  at  Trochu. 

Gary  has  taken  many  courses  related  to  his  work 
that  will  certainly  be  helpful  to  him  in  his  new 
responsible  position. 


Sports  interest  Gary,  particularly  hockey  and 
fastball.  He  and  his  wife  Donna  hope  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  Trochu  community. 


Brian  Hoff  joined  UFA'S 
Farm  Supply  Division  at 
Provost  in  April,  1973, 
as  a  Customer  Service 
Rep.  In  1974,  he  was 
promoted  to  Customer 
Service  Supervisor,  a 
position  he  held  until 
June,  1977,  when  he 
became  Assistant 
Manager  at  Red  Deer. 
Effective  January  1, 
1980,  he  has  been  ap-         Brian  Hoff 
pointed  Manager  of  the  new  Athabasca  Farm 
Supply  Centre,  which  will  be  officially  opened 
on  April  10,  1980. 

Originally  from  Provost,  Brian  attended 
Metiskow  Public  School  and  Hughenden  Central 
High  School.  Although  he  didn't  grow  up  on  the 
farm,  Brian  had  worked  for  district  farmers  every 
spring,  summer  and  fall  since  he  was  eleven 
years  old.  His  first  job  after  completing  Grade  12 
was  with  our  Organization. 


Brian  has  taken  several  courses  that  will  be  of 
benefit  to  him  in  his  new  position,  among  them, 
Management  of  Personnel,  Management  by  Ob- 
jectives, Essentials  of  Accounting  and  Basic 
Supervision. 

He  and  his  wife  Debra  are  looking  forward  to 
making  their  home  in  Athabasca.  Brian  is  in- 
terested in  most  sports  and  enjoys  hunting. 


Jim  Shindler,  Manager  of  UFA'S  Farm  Supply 
Division,  recently  announced  the  following  ap- 
pointments. 

Ron  MacMillan,  from  Customer  Sales  Represen- 
tative to  Assistant  Manager,  Edmonton  Farm 
Supply. 

Dave  Potts,  from  FDD  Camrose  to  Assistant 
Manager,  FDD  Calgary. 


Alb er tans  < 

The  Joe  Kemmere  Fa 


Entrance  way  to  the  immaculate  Kemmere  farmstead. 
Orderliness  and  good  working  habits 
There  are  many  things  that  will  impress  you  at 
Langridge  Holsteins  Dairy  Farm  in  Bowden.  An 
attractive  farmstead,  a  lovely  ranch  style  home, 
clean  sturdy  buildings,  machinery  lined  up  in  a 
row  —  everything  projecting  the  orderliness  and 
good  working  habits  that  are  essential  to  the  top 
production  that  has  made  the  Kemmeres  one  of 
the  top  five  producing  dairies  in  Alberta. 
However,  after  you've  spoken  to  the  Kemmere 
family,  who  own  and  operate  Langridge  Dairy 
Farm,  one  factor  that  isn't  highly  visual  becomes 
very  evident  and  this  factor  has  been  important 
to  any  success  achieved  by  the  Kemmeres. 


Respect 

It  is  the  respect  this  family  has  for  each  other, 
and  this  respect  and  appreciation  of  what  each 
member  of  the  family  does  has  positively  con- 
tributed to  making  Langridge  Holsteins  one  of 
Alberta's  top  dairies.  On  the  farm  there  is  Joe 
Kemmere,  his  wife  Cora,  sons  Albert  and  Bruce 
and  daughter  Sandy.  Soon,  their  older  daughter, 
Myrna,  and  her  family  will  be  moving  onto  six 
acres  adjacent  to  the  Kemmere  farm. 

Originally  from  Holland 

Joe  Kemmere  was  raised  on  a  small  mixed  farm 
in  Holland.  There  were  six  boys  in  the  family  and 
after  Joe  finished  compulsory  military  training, 
he  emmigrated  in  1953  to  Calgary.  For  six  years, 
he  worked  in  the  construction  and  gravel 
business. 


At  the  Kemmeres'  attractive  farm- 
stead, there's  one  factor  that  isn't 
highly  visible,  but  it  has  made  a 
definite  contribution  to  any  suc- 
cess achieved  by  the  family. 


The  goal  to  be  a  dairyman 

From  the  time  Joe  Kemmere  was  six  years  old, 
he  wanted  to  be  a  dairyman  and  this  goal  had 
stayed  with  him.  His  wife,  Cora,  had  a  sister  liv- 
ing in  B.C.  who  felt  it  might  be  easier  for  him  to 
get  started  there.  In  1960,  he  bought  80  acres  in 
Langley  and  took  over  41  cattle  to  start  his  dairy 
The  enterprise  went  quite  well  as  the  Kemmeres 
had  a  decent  quota  and  were  able  to  make  their 
bank  payments.  At  first,  the  quota  was  440  lbs. 
and  when  it  was  raised  to  515,  they  bought  two 
more  small  herds.  That  year,  the  B.C.  Dairy  Con- 
trol Board  froze  quotas.  This  was  a  setback,  but 
Joe  Kemmere  was  able  to  keep  on  farming 
because  his  bank  manager  had  faith  in  him  and 
trusted  him  as  the  Kemmeres  had  always  met 
their  commitments. 

The  herd  that  really  started  it  all 

There  was  a  purebred  herd  priced  at  $2,400  that 
Joe  felt  would  be  an  asset  but  at  that  time  he 
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Bruce.  Joe.  Cora,  Sandy  and  Albert  Kemmere  on  the  patio  of 
didn't  have  even  twenty-four  dollars.  However, 
the  bank  manager  waived  the  25%  cash  you  nor- 
mally had  to  apply  on  a  loan  and  told  him  to  go 
ahead  and  make  the  deal.  Eventually,  this  par- 
ticular herd  put  the  Kemmeres  in  business,  as 
from  it,  they  have  about  V2  of  their  cows.  One  of 
the  granddaughters  was  the  3  year  old  Canadian 
Champion  in  milk  production  in  1970. 

A  challenging  and  rewarding  business 

Dairying  is  an  intensive  farm  enterprise  that  can 
often  require  more  capital  and  labor  to  produce 
a  dollar's  worth  of  product  than  related  farm 
enterprises.  But  Joe  Kemmere  and  his  family 
have  a  much  more  positive  attitude  than  that 
towards  their  business.  They  find  the  dairy  in- 
dustry challenging  and  rewarding,  as  in  dairying, 
there  is  not  the  short  cycle  of  production  for  the 


their  attractive  home. 

animal.  One  of  their  cows  is  14  years  old,  born 
on  their  B.C.  farm  and  she  is  considered  one  of 
the  top  cows  in  Alberta. 

The  family  and  their  cows  move  to  Alberta 

When  the  Kemmeres  considered  returning  to 
Alberta  in  1972,  the  move  was  carefully  dis- 
cussed. The  family  decided  they  would  move  as 
long  as  they  didn't  have  to  sell  their  cows.  Some 
of  the  cows  were  calves  the  boys  had  raised  and 
shown  in  4-H.  Their  purebred  Holstein  herd 
could  be  sold  at  Langley  for  a  very  good  price 
but  the  family  decision  was  made  to  bring  them 
to  Alberta.  The  Kemmere  herd  was  transported 
by  truck  and  rail  at  a  cost  of  $25  per  head.  With 
the  co-operation  of  the  CPR,  arrangements  for 
the  move  were  made  in  December  in  order  to 
have  cars  available  in  June. 
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Joe,  Cora,  Sandy,  Bruce  and  Albert  with  some  of  the  many  awards  they  have  won. 


Performance 

The  Kemmeres  set  some  very  high  standards 
which  they  have  adhered  to  in  raising  their 
cows.  The  first  is  that  the  animal  has  to  perform 
whether  it  has  papers  or  not.  If  it  doesn't  per- 
form it  goes  to  the  slaughterhouse.  By  the  time 
they  came  to  Alberta,  Kemmeres  had  a  com- 
pletely purebred  herd  and  brought  106  head 
total. 

"If  a  cow  doesn't  work  for  us,  it 
won't  work  for  our  neighbor,  so  it 
goes  to  the  slaughterhouse." 

Culling  of  their  cows  is  still  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  their  operation.  A  culled  cow  is 
never  sold  to  a  neighbor,  as  the  Kemmeres  feel 
that  if  the  cow  doesn't  work  for  them,  it  won't 
work  for  their  neighbors,  so  the  cow  is  sold  for 
beef. 

Selective  breeding 

Selective  breeding  is  also  stressed  at  the 
Kemmeres.  Pedigrees  are  studied  as  is  the  con- 
sistency of  a  dam  or  a  sire.  They  feel  there  isn't 
any  future  in  breeding  from  an  animal  that  isn't 
productive.  Artificial  insemination  has,  in  their 
opinion,  been  a  wonderful  boost  for  the  dairy  in- 
dustry as  with  A.I.  you  can  pick  and  choose  the 
best  bulls  in  Canada  and  the  States. 


This  careful  culling  and  selective  breeding 
makes  for  quality  production  and  maximum  out- 
put and  has  resulted  in  an  average  of  over  160 
breed  class  average  for  the  Kemmere's  cows. 
This  is  exceptionally  high  when  you  compare  it 
to  the  Canadian  average  of  100. 


Association  with  John  Lee 

The  Kemmeres'  association  with  John  Lee, 
Calgary  Manager  of  UFA'S  Farmstead  Develop- 
ment Department,  goes  back  many  years.  Jack 
Lee,  John's  father,  was  a  dairy  equipment 
salesman  for  B.C.  Farm  Equipment.  His  son 
John  was  in  4-H  clubs  with  Albert  and  Bruce 
Kemmere. 


The  Kemmeres  and  the  Lees  were  business 
associates  and  good  friends,  in  fact,  the  Kem- 
meres bought  many  of  the  Lee's  heifers  to  start 
their  herd.  When  the  Kemmeres  made  the  deci- 
sion to  move  to  Alberta,  they  had  a  pretty  fair 
idea  of  what  kind  of  barn  they  wanted  for  their 
cattle.  Joe  Kemmere  made  a  rough  sketch  on  a 
piece  of  paper.  John  Lee,  who  was  working  at 
that  time  for  Western  Farm  Equipment,  came, 
wrote  down  all  the  particulars  and  one  week 
later  brought  them  blueprints.  Basically,  nothing 
in  the  barn  has  been  changed  from  these  first 
blueprints. 
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Dairy  barn  built  by  UFA  'S  Farmstead  Development  Department. 
Calgary. 

Many  dairymen  that  Joe  had  spoken  to  felt  it 
wasn't  necessary  to  have  an  environmentally 
controlled  barn  and  that  a  cold  barn  would  do 
just  as  well.  But  the  Kemmeres  had  UFA'S  Farm- 
stead Development  Department  build  their  barn 
the  way  they  had  planned.  They're  more  than 
satisfied  with  the  job  the  barn  has  done  for  them 
and  their  cattle. 

The  Dairy  barn 

The  main  dairy  complex  is  48'  x  200'  constructed 
of  turquoise  steel  cladding.  The  barn  was  built 
so  that  the  Kemmere's  could  eventually  increase 
their  herd.  A  new  building  is  planned  that  will 
hold  dry  cows  and  young  calves.  The  barn  they 
have  now  is  a  free  stall  barn  with  79  stalls  and  is 
heated  by  natural  gas  infra-red  heaters.  The 
Kemmeres  feel  that  with  confinement,  the  cattle 
have  had  less  stress  and  have  shown  no  fluctua- 
tions in  production. 

The  floors  in  the  stalls  are  clay,  covered  with 
sand,  with  straw  on  top.  The  barn  is  dry,  the 
herd  is  healthy  and  had  shown  an  outstanding 
performance  record.  Another  important  factor  of 
the  barn  is  that  the  Kemmeres  find  it  pleasant  to 
work  in  and  practically  maintenance  free. 


In  1978,  a  new  barn  cleaner,  a  Hydra  Ram 
manure  pump  was  installed  similar  to  one  the 
Kemmeres  had  seen  at  Wyndham  Bros.  They 
bought  it  from  UFA'S  Farmstead  Development 
Department.  The  pit  for  the  barn  cleaner  is  8'  x 
6',  8'  deep  and  10'  long,  and  the  Kemmeres  are 
more  than  pleased  with  the  job  the  Hydra  Ram 
is  doing  for  them.  Their  old  barn  cleaner  is  being 
well  utilized  in  the  L  shaped  barn. 


Inside  the  dairy  barn. 

Milking  operation 

There  are  now  70  cows  being  milked  and  soon 
this  will  be  increased  to  85.  Enough  heifers  are 
coming  in  so  that  the  Kemmeres  can  even  go  up 
to  90  -  95  without  buying  any  and  all  the  cows 
will  be  their  own  breed. 

The  milk  parlor  has  a  double  4  herringbone  milk 
parlor  and  it  is  planned  to  expand  in  the  fall  to  8 
units.  This  will  result  in  more  production  per 
farm  unit.  Everything  is  completely  automatic 
and  the  operation  can  be  handled  by  two  people. 
One  milks  and  one  feeds  the  calves.  The  time 
spent  in  the  barn  is  about  five  hours  a  day. 

Grain  operation 

The  Kemmeres  farm  about  800  acres.  This  gives 
them  enough  for  their  cows  so  that  they  are 
completely  self-sufficient  and  allows  them  grain 
to  sell. 

Adhering  to  the  basic  principles  learned  in 
Agricultural  School  in  Holland,  Joe  Kemmere 
feels  that  you  can't  put  too  much  emphasis  on 
good  quality  feed.  A  close  watch  is  kept  on  their 
alfalfa  and  when  there  is  a  5%  bloom,  it  is  cut. 
The  Kemmeres  feel  this  is  when  it  yields  the 
highest  protein  and  that  in  order  to  get  good 
quality  milk,  you  have  to  give  good  quality  feed. 
Their  silage  consists  of  oats,  barley  and  peas. 
The  mixture  is  all  grown  in  the  same  field  and 
the  Kemmeres  feel  this  mixture  is  high  on 
energy  with  a  high  protein  level. 

There  are  two  large  silos  24'  x  60'  on  the  farm. 
Last  year  20,000  bales  of  hay  were  stacked  and 
are  all  under  cover.  At  haying  time,  Joe  and 
Albert  work  in  the  fields  while  Bruce  and  Sandy 
take  care  of  the  work  in  the  barn. 
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Joe  and  Bruce  inside  the  hay  barn. 

A  dream  becomes  a  reality 

Joe  Kemmere's  dream  of  becoming  a  dairyman 
has  been  fully  realized.  After  completing  Grade  7 
in  Holland,  he  went  on  to  Agricultural  School 
where  they  went  to  school  for  two  days  a  week 
and  worked  in  agriculture  the  other  four  days. 
Mr.  Kemmere  then  went  to  school  for  one  day  a 
week,  worked  the  rest  of  the  week  and  studied 
at  night.  Often  he  found  it  very  difficult  to  study 
as  he  was  tired  after  a  long  day's  work,  however, 
his  father  would  awaken  him  very  early  if  he  had 
an  exam  to  study  for.  Much  more  emphasis  was 
put  on  practical  experience  in  Holland  and  this 
has  proven  to  be  most  helpful  to  Mr.  Kemmere 
in  his  agricultural  career. 

In  recent  years,  he  has  taken  an  A.I.  course.  He 
belongs  to  the  Milk  Producers  Association,  the 
Central  Holstein  Club  and  is  a  director  of  the 
Southern  Alberta  Holstein  Association. 


Cora  Kemmere 

Cora,  Joe's  wife,  says  that  when  they  came  out 
from  Holland  they  wanted  to  work  and  have 
made  working  a  satisfying  part  of  their  life.  At 
one  time  Cora  worked  with  Joe  in  running  the 
dairy  operation.  She  now  takes  care  of  the  house 
and  her  family.  Her  husband,  sons  and 
daughters  fully  appreciate  the  efforts  she  makes 
and  the  work  she  does  to  keep  them  comfor- 
table and  assure  that  everything  runs  smoothly 
so  there  is  no  holdup  in  the  work  flow. 

The  Kemmeres  wanted  to  work 
and  have  made  work  a  satisfying 
part  of  their  life. 

Albert  Kemmere 

The  older  son  Albert,  is  recognized  by  his  family 
as  having  a  mechanical  aptitude  and  does  the 
seeding  and  related  work.  He  attended  some 
semesters  at  Olds  College  and  has  taken  an  A.I. 
course.  He  recently  spent  six  months  in  New 
Zealand  with  the  International  Agricultural  Ex- 
change Association.  This  organization  is  not 
sponsored  and  you  pay  your  own  way.  Albert 
went  to  work  on  a  dairy  farm  for  six  months.  He 
found  it  a  most  interesting  experience  as  he  was 
able  to  compare  how  a  dairyman  in  New  Zealand 
runs  his  business  to  the  way  the  Kemmeres  run 
their  dairy.  He  was  a  4-H  member  for  eight  years 
and  feels  there  is  a  lot  to  be  learned  from  a 
good  club. 

Bruce  Kemmere 

The  younger  son  Bruce  recently  finished  high 
school  in  Olds.  He  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Langley  4-H  Holstein  Club  and  then  the  Bechton 


Feed  system. 
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The  Kemmere  herd  resting  in  the  shade. 

4-H  Club.  He  plans  to  attend  Olds  College  for 
some  related  course.  Bruce  is  recognized  by  the 
other  members  of  his  family  as  the  dairyman.  He 
knows  all  the  animals  on  the  farm  and  has  an 
excellent  aptitude  for  working  with  them. 

Sandy  Kemmere 

Sandy  Kemmere,  the  very  pretty  younger 
daughter,  is  an  advocate  of  life  on  the  farm  and 
wouldn't  want  to  live  anywhere  else.  She  is  in 
Grade  11  at  Olds  and  belonged  to  the  Bechton 
4-H  for  two  years.  She  has  a  couple  of  horses 
and  likes  to  ride.  Sandy  helps  out  on  the  farm 
wherever  and  whenever  she  is  needed  and  her 
family  are  all  appreciative  of  the  help  she  gives 
them. 

Exceptionally  neat  and  tidy 

The  Kemmere  farmstead  is  exceptionally  neat 
and  tidy  and  as  Joe  Kemmere  says,  "It  doesn't 
make  sense  to  be  a  purebred  breeder  and  keep  a 
messy  place.  When  people  come  to  see  your 
cattle,  they  are  immediately  discouraged  if  the 
farm  is  not  pleasant  to  see."  The  whole  family 
feels  that  a  neat  farmstead  shows  a  pride  in  your 
business.  They  are  always  busy  and  when  it 
rains,  the  time  is  utilized  to  tidy  their  place  —  a 
rainy  day  is  not  considered  a  day  off. 

Family  discussions 

The  Kemmeres  are  a  family  that  work  together 
and  have  a  good  healthy  respect  for  each  other's 
talents.  Joe  Kemmere  feels  that  as  much  as  he 
loves  farming,  he  wouldn't  stay  if  his  family 
didn't  share  this  interest.  Everything  pertaining 
to  the  farming  operation  is  discussed  by  the 
family.  Each  member  of  the  family  listens 
respectfully  to  the  views  of  the  others  —  all 
decisions  are  family  decisions  and  the  result 
has  been  a  closely-knit  family  who  do  business 
together. 


A  pride  in  their  business 

The  handsome  Kemmere  family  can  be  con- 
sidered a  success  story.  They  like  living  on  the 
farm  and  feel  it  offers  them  an  exciting  and 
challenging  way  of  life  that  offers  the  freedom 
to  make  things  the  way  they  want  them.  They 
have  been  recognized  many  times  by  their  peers 
for  the  excellent  cattle  they  raise  and  for  their 
production  records.  The  Kemmeres  are  family 
farmers  that  take  a  pride  in  their  dairy  and  aren't 
afraid  to  work  in  order  to  achieve. 

The  United  Farmer  is  proud  to  recognize  the 
Kemmeres  for  their  many  contributions  to  the 
agricultural  industry  as  Albertans  of  the  Month. 


Milk  parlor. 
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Terry  Butz  and  Leonard  Oro. 

Leonard  Oro  and  Terry  Butz  of  Oro  and  Butz 
Farm  Supply  Ltd.  are  the  new  UFA  agents  at 
Lacombe. 

Leonard  is  originally  from  the  Stettler  area  and 
was  raised  on  the  family  farm.  He  attended 
Decenda  School  and  after  his  family  moved  to 
Clive,  he  completed  his  schooling  at  the  local 
high  school. 

In  addition  to  operating  his  own  farm  for  the 
past  26  years,  Leonard  was  an  agent  for  Smith- 
Roles  Co.  for  eight  years  and  also  an  agent  for 


New  Agents 

Co-op  Implements.  He  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  agricultural  organizations  and  has  held  ex- 
ecutive positions,  among  them,  president  of  his 
Unifarm  local,  director  of  the  Lacombe  R.E.A. 
and  chairman  for  the  past  two  years  of  Lawrence 
Henderson's  (UFA  Sub-district  #8) 
Advisory/Nominating  Committee. 

Leonard  and  his  wife  Shirley  have  five  children, 
Marilyn,  Bryon,  Russel,  Norma  and  Maurice.  For 
hobbies  he  enjoys  camping  and  farming. 

Terry  Butz  is  orginally  from  the  Calgary  area  and 
attended  Midnapore  School.  He  worked  for  13 
years  as  a  cable  splicer  with  AGT  and  for  the 
past  four  years  has  been  farming  and  raising 
purebred  Angus. 

Terry  and  his  wife  Amy  have  a  son  Kelly,  who  is 
nine,  and  a  daughter  Heidi,  who  is  two.  Terry  en- 
joys hunting,  fishing,  baseball  and  hockey. 

Every  success  to  you  in  your  new  business  as 
UFA  Agents  at  Lacombe,  Leonard  and  Terry. 


Retirement 
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Gordon  Brazeau 

Gordon  Brazeau  can  certainly  be  considered  a 
pioneer  of  the  petroleum  industry.  Born  and 
raised  in  Calgary,  he  first  worked  for  Velvet  Oil, 
which  was  situated  next  to  Maple  Leaf 
Petroleums. 

In  1935,  he  went  to  work  for  Maple  Leaf  and  thus 
began  his  association  with  UFA.  At  that  time,  oil 
drums  were  filled  directly  from  tank  cars  ship- 
ped in  from  Sarnia,  Ontario.  One  of  Gordon's 
first  jobs  was  painting  oil  drums  and  his  co- 
worker was  Ed  Hutchison,  who  eventually  went 
on  to  become  Supervisor  of  Petroleum  Accoun- 
ting at  UFA'S  head  office. 


In  1957,  UFA  purchased  all  the  assets  of  Maple 
Leaf  Petroleum  and  Gordon  transferred  to  UFA. 
He  has  now  been  with  our  Organization  for  22 
years  and  has  definitely  contributed  to  the 
tremendous  growth  recorded  by  the  petroleum 
Division.  As  Manager  of  the  Edmonton 
Petroleum  Warehouse,  Gordon  has  been  respon- 
sible for  ensuring  that  this  important  segment  of 
the  Petroleum  Division  keeps  our  Agents  sup- 
plied with  oil,  grease  and  batteries. 

Gordon  and  his  wife  Helen  are  looking  forward 
to  some  warm-weather  travelling  this  winter. 
Their  daughter  Linda  has  asked  for  their 
assistance  next  summer  with  her  large  garden 
and  has  assured  them  their  two  little  grand- 
daughters will  gladly  assist.  However,  another 
ambition  of  Gordon's  is  to  get  a  hole-in-one. 
This  outstanding  achievement  was  recently  ac- 
complished by  Ian  MacKintosh,  UFA  Petroleum 
Marketing  Supervisor,  who  has  been  retired  now 
for  several  years. 

Best  wishes  Gordon,  from  the  many,  many 
friends  you  have  made  during  your  long  associa- 
tion with  our  Organization  for  a  healthy  and  hap- 
py retirement  and  —  a  hole-in-one. 


Women  of  Unifarm 


The  ninth  annual  convention  of  Women  of 
Unifarm,  a  province  wide  organization  of  farm 
women,  which  deals  with  health,  education, 
citizenship  and  legal  issues  of  concern  to  farm 
families  was  held  at  the  Macdonald  Hotel,  Ed- 
monton in  November.  1979. 


Leda  Jensen,  Hussar;  Vera  Rude, 
Sedalia;  Olga  Manderson,  Ryley  re- 
elected. 


Women  of  Unifarm  assume  their  full  share  of 
responsibility  for  Unifarm  policy  development 
and  hold  office  at  all  levels.  This  year,  there 
were  over  125  delegates  and  visitors  in  atten- 
dance. Re-elected  by  acclamation  was  Leda 
Jensen  of  Hussar  as  president,  Vera  Rude  of 
Sedalia  as  vice-president  and  Olga  Manderson  of 
Ryley  as  executive  member.  The  board  members 
for  the  1979/80  year  are:  Mary  Balanko,  Tangent; 
Florence  Sheard,  Peace  River;  Donna  Faye 
Brown,  Pibroch;  Anna  Mae  McDonald, 
Waskatenau;  Sigrid  Hanson,  Mayerthorpe;  Myrle 
Chynoweth,  Wainwright;  Emma  Innocent, 
Rosalind;  Jean  Buit,  Blackfalds;  Phyllis  McGhan, 
Red  Deer;  Louise  Christianson,  Sedalia;  Naomi 
Findlay,  High  River;  Margaret  Blanchard,  Bow 
Island;  and  Katharine  Russell,  Lethbridge. 
Secretary  is  Pansy  Molen,  Edmonton. 


The  International  Year  of  the  Child  was  the  pro- 
ject selected  by  locals  in  1979  and  a  number  of 
programs  were  instigated  including  a  recreation 
club  for  handicapped  children  started  by  the 
Antler  Hill  Local.  Mrs.  Jensen  told  delegates 
that  the  knowledge  gained  during  I.Y.C.  must  be 
used  to  zero  in  on  specific  issues. 


Interpersonal  stresses  causing  the 
most  difficulty  for  farm  families. 

Workshops  at  1980  spring  conferences  will  em- 
phasize the  family  unit,  following  two  programs 
on  identifying  and  coping  with  stress  on  the 
farm.  The  results  of  16  workshops  held  at  the 
1979  spring  conference  showed  interpersonal 
stresses  were  causing  the  most  difficulty  for 
farm  families. 


At  the  Women  of  Unifarm  1979  Annual  Meeting. 


Some  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  meeting 
were: 

That  the  government  make  funds  available  for, 
specially  trained  teachers  and  adequately 
equipped  classrooms,  for  educating  children 
with  limited  ability. 

That  the  government  adopt  a  new  pupil- 
teacher  ratio  formula  that  would  consider 
classroom  teachers  only,  not  administrators 
and  specialists. 

That  a  provincial  dental  care  plan  be  instituted 
for  children. 

That  higher  germination  standards  be  set  for 
registered  seed. 

That  the  department  of  health  inspect  and  en- 
force stricter  cleanliness  in  public 
washrooms. 

That  the  Breton  research  plots  be  continued. 

That  there  be  no  mandatory  seatbelt  legisla- 
tion. 

Another  resolution,  asking  that  power  and  gas 
lines  follow  established  corridors,  was  referred 
to  Unifarm. 

The  efficient  pace  at  which  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  Women  of  Unifarm  was  conducted,  the  in- 
telligent debates  by  the  delegates,  the  resolu- 
tions passed,  leave  no  doubt  that  this  hard  work- 
ing and  important  organization  deserves  the 
respect  it  has  earned. 


fted  Alert 
for  Alberta 

Statistics  show  that  Alberta  has  one  of  the  highest 
incidences  of  fatal  accidents  on  the  farm.  Certainly 
not  a  record  to  be  proud  of  but  of  the  12  fatal 
poisonings  on  Canadian  farms,  seven  of  those  or 
58%  were  in  Alberta.  When  it  came  to  fatal  in- 
dustrial type  accidents  on  the  far,  there  were  118 
in  Canada  and  25  or  21  per  cent  occurred  in 
Alberta.  Four  of  the  seven  deaths  recorded  by 
firearms  on  the  farm  were  in  Alberta,  that's  57%. 
This  is  fatal  accidents  and  does  not  include  the 
25,000  injuries  recorded  on  Canadian  farms. 

Life  on  the  farm  can  be  dangerous  ai 
of  fatal  farm  accidents. 


Asking  for  an  accident  to  happen. 

1  Alberta  has  the  highest  incidence 


Life  on  the  farm  can  be  dangerous.  We've  come  a  long  way  from  the  ox  and  plow  and  few  farmers 
would  choose  to  return  to  those  simpler  days.  The  increasing  sophistication  of  the  food  producing  in- 
dustry brings  with  it  greater  mechanization  of  the  farm,  more  complex  machinery,  more  sophisticated 
use  of  electricity  and  an  increasing  number  of  chemicals. 

The  Canadian  farmer  uses  all  these  aids  in  order  to  increase  his  productivity  in  his  competitive 
business.  But  there  is  potential  for  harm  in  poorly  stored  chemicals,  carelessly  handled  equipment  or 
neglect  of  flammable  materials. 

Farm  accidents  are  costly  in  terms  of  dollars  and  immeasurable  in  terms 
of  human  suffering. 

Farm  accidents  are  costly  in  terms  of  dollars  and  immeasurable  in  terms  of  human  misery.  Among 
those  25  Albertans  killed  through  farm  accidents  in  1978,  six  were  children  under  the  age  of  16.  Farm 
accidents  have  many  causes  and  many  are  split-second  affairs.  An  unguarded  thought  or  action  can 
lead  to  a  tragic  conclusion,  expecially  during  the  hectic,  stressful  times  of  seeding,  harvesting  and 
spraying. 

The  answer  to  this  problem  —  and  it  is  a  problem  —  of  farm  safety,  isn't  easy  to  find.  In  fact,  there  is 
no  pat  answer.  Much  of  the  responsibility  for  staying  safe  belongs  to  each  individual  in  the  farm  fami- 
ly. While  it's  possible  to  prevent  many  illnesses  and  diseases  by  vaccines  and  immunization,  ac- 
cidents can  only  be  prevented  by  becoming  safety  conscious  and  adhering  to  definite  safety  rules. 

Farmers  must  become  'plant  safety  engineers'  and  make  definite  safety 
rules. 


Being  self-employed,  farmers  are  not  obliged  to  follow  safety  regulations  so  the  farmer  himself  must 
be  the  'plant  safety  engineer'  or  the  accident  conscious  foreman  'for  himself  and  his  family.'  He  must 
make  definite  safety  rules,  ensure  that  they  are  obeyed,  and  by  example  teach  the  members  of  his 
family  to  become  safety  conscious. 


